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Chatham House 
1 0 St. James’s Square 
LONDON, S.W.l 

28th November, 1968. 



Sir, 

In July 1967 your predecessor asked the Advisory Council on the Penal System 
to review the operation of detention centres. A Sub-Committee of the Council was 
set up under the chairmanship of the Bishop of Exeter to carry out this review. The 
Sub-Committee has submitted an interim report in the form of a memorandum on 
the detention of girls. This report was subsequently considered and adopted by the 
Council. I have the honour on behalf of the Council to submit it for your con- 
sideration. 

The conclusion reached in the report is that short-term custodial training is in 
principle unsuitable for girls, and it recommends the closure of Moor Court, the 
only detention centre for female offenders, on the grounds that, for the most part, 
girls of the kind now being sent to Moor Court would be better dealt with non- 
custodially or given the longer period of treatment which borstal training provides. 
The report recognises that if Moor Court is closed and not replaced there may 
occasionally be instances in which the courts will not feel justified in dealing 
non-custodially with a girl, and equally will feel that borstal training is too heavy a 
custodial sentence, and will thus have no alternative but to send her to prison tor a 
short term. But courts in the southern part of the country have never been provided 
with a detention centre for girls; and if the recommendations in the report are 
accepted we hope that the attention of the courts to whom Moor Court has in the 
past been available can be drawn to the view expressed in the report that it is only 
exceptionally that short-term custody would be called for. 

The report envisages that one of the forms of non-custodial treatment which 
might well be suitable would be residence in a probation hostel. The closure of 
Moor Court might increase somewhat the demand for places in probation hostels 
and the Council hope that if, in consequence, there is found to be a shortage of 
places in suitable hostels, the Home Office will do what it can to remedy the 
deficiency. 

I am, Sir, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

(Signed) KENNETH YOUNGER 



The Rt. Hon. James Callaghan, M.P. 

Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
For the Home Department 
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DETENTION OF GIRLS IN A DETENTION CENTRE 



Memorandum by the Detention Centre Sub-Committee of the 
Advisory Council on the Penal System 

1 . In the course of our review of detention centres we have reached the conclusion 
that the only centre for girls, which is at Moor Court in Staffordshire, should be 
closed without replacement. Rather than await the completion of our review, we 
think it right to bring this recommendation to the notice of the Council now, with 
a view to its transmission, if endorsed by the Council, to the Home Secretary. 

2. The Annex contains a description of Moor Court and of the girls whom the 
courts send there (including extracts from a recent research study). The Sub- 
Committee visited the centre. We were struck by its geographical remoteness (miles 
from frequent public transport or large towns), and by its cramped site alongside 
the open prison at Moor Court but within its own perimeter wire. We were also 
concerned at the limitations imposed by the short sentence (3 months in most 
cases), small numbers (25 maximum) and other factors on the training programme 
that could be offered to the girls sent to the centre. We were informed that the 
Home Office had for some time felt concern about Moor Court for similar reasons 
and had' reached the provisional view that it should be closed at an early date. With 
this view we readily concurred. 

3. We then had to consider whether to recommend 

(a) that Moor Court should be replaced by another detention centre in a more 
suitable situation, with more suitable facilities and with the more suitable 
regime that it might then be possible to establish; or 

(b) that there should be no replacement. 

4. In considering these alternatives we were impressed by the extent of agreement 
within the informed and interested opinion of those who have submitted written 
evidence to the Sub-Committee, and most particularly among those with experience 
of delinquent girls, that a short custodial sentence has little if any place in their 
treatment. Girls get into trouble much less frequently than boys, but when they do 
they are generally much more difficult.' They are usually unhappy and disturbed, 
often sexually promiscuous, and often rejected by their families. They are usually 
in great need of help and understanding, however reluctant to accept sympathy and 
affection they may appear to be. Frequently they need protection while they are 
given a chance to sort out their problems. Generally this can be done under the 
guidance of a probation officer either at home or in a probation hostel, but if they 
do need custodial training, it should be in a place where all the ancillary services are 
readily available, that is to say specialist medical care, psychiatric help and 
assistance from social workers such as children’s officers and probation officers. We 
are sure that the detention centre concept is not appropriate to girls. Most of the 
written evidence we have received suggests that detention centre training in par- 
ticular and short-term custodial treatment in general are of little value in respect of 
girls. Our own review of the problem leads to the same conclusion. In our view 
most if not all the girls at present sent to Moor Court would derive more benefit 
either from non-custodial treatment or from the longer period of treatment 
provided by borstal training. 
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5. We consider that the needs of delinquent boys and delinquent girls are so dis- 
similar that there is no reason why the disposals open to the courts should be the 
same for both sexes. Closure of Moor Court without replacement by a detention 
centre would leave the northern courts in the same position as they were before the 
centre opened in 1962 and as that in which the southern courts have always been 
placed. We would hope that the courts would use, in substitution for detention 
centre orders, either one of the existing forms of non-custodial treatment or, where 
custodial treatment is clearly necessary, borstal training, but we recognise that there 
may be cases — we would hope increasingly rare - where the only appropriate 
disposal is very short-term imprisonment. 



6. In considering this question we have had regard to the aspiration implicit in the 
Criminal Justice Act 1961 that short-term imprisonment of young offenders should 
eventually be abolished; and we recognise that, if Moor Court is closed and no 
detention centre is opened for the remainder of the country, it will require an Act 
of Parliament rather than an Order in Council to abolish short-term imprisonment 
of young female offenders, since the 1961 Act makes provision for abolition only 
when sufficient detention centre places are available. We look forward to a time — 
we would hope not too far ahead -- when either under fresh legislative provision it 
will be possible to replace short-term imprisonment for girls, to the extent that it is 
needed at all. by suitable alternative residential provision, or conditions in prisons 
are such as to make the prohibition of short sentences for girls under twenty-one no 
longer necessary. But in the short-term, we would regard the maintenance of one or 
more detention centres for girls as too high a price to pay for the abolition of 
short-term imprisonment; and we accept the consequence that occasionally a girl 
who is now sent to detention centre may be sent to prison for a short spell instead. 



The need for further borstals 

7. As a corollary to our recommendation that Moor Court should be closed with- 
out replacement by another detention centre, we consider that there is a need to 
provide a borstal for girls in the north of England, both in order to increase the 
total capacity and to reduce the distance from home to which borstal girls from 
northern homes are at present subjected. Our recommendation will also strengthen 
the need, already felt, for a small, specialised borstal attached to a women’s prison, 
with access to all the prison’s psychiatric and other facilities and with a capacity to 
undertake the treatment of the girls who are particularly disturbed. We are glad to 
learn that Home Office plans make provision for these establishments. 



Summary' 

8. We recommend therefore 

(a) that Moor Court should be closed as soon as possible; 

(b) that a borstal for girls should be provided in the north of England; and 

(c) that a small, specialised borstal should be attached to a women’s prison, to 
undertake the treatment of particularly disturbed girls; 

and we express the hope that the future pattern of disposal of delinquent girls will 
be: non-custodial treatment where possible, and borstal training where custodial 
treatment is thought necessary, with the further possibility, in the exceptional case 
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where only short-term custody can be justified, of a sentence of up to six weeks in 
a women’s prison, to ensure temporary removal from an unsatisfactory en- 
vironment. 



ROBERT EXON (Chairman) 
LOUIS BLOM-COOPER 
MARK CARLISLE 
TERESA ROTHSCHILD 
PETER SCOTT 



N. F. CARRINGTON (Secretary ) 
7th November, 1968. 
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ANNEX 

1. The Criminal Justice Act 1948 did not confine the operation of detention 
centres to boys, but it was not until 1961 that the intention to establish a detention 
centre for girls was announced during the course of the debates on the Criminal 
Justice Bill. Moor Court was opened in September 1962. 

2. Moor Court is the only detention centre for girls. It stands in the grounds of the 
open prison at Moor Court, Oakamoor, near Stoke-on-Trent. It serves the northern 
part of the country (Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmorland, York- 
shire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire). There is no centre serving the rest 
of the country. 

3. The centre is set in beautiful surroundings but, apart from the adjacent prison, it 
is an isolated establishment without convenient public transport. A recent ex- 
tension to the centre will make it possible to vacate a dormitory that is needed for 
other purposes and result in a net increase of two places over the 25 that the centre 
already possesses. But the establishment will remain very cramped. 

4. Since most of the girls are subject to three-month orders, the training is neces- 
sarily rather limited, but emphasis is placed on general conduct, personal hygiene 
and manners, to try to improve their general standards of behaviour so as to enable 
them to become more acceptable members of the community when released. There 
are three grades at the establishment and promotion to a higher grade normally 
occurs at regular stages of a girl’s sentence. 

5. Some of the girls work on domestic tasks or in the garden within the perimeter 
fence. For others there is unskilled industrial-type work: recently this has taken the 
form of a commercial order for packaging decorative wrapping paper or recovery of 
metal from bottle tops. It has proved difficult to obtain more constructive work 
because of the small numbers of girls involved, the limited work space, the short- 
ness of sentences and the distance for which work material has to be transported. 

6. All girls attend evening classes for two hours a night from Monday to Friday. 
There is a wide variety of subjects, with cookery and needlework the most popular. 
With the co-operation of local education authority teachers, evening classes con- 
tinue during the normal school summer holidays. The occasional illiterate girl is 
given special education. 

7. The average daily population in 1967 was 24 girls and during the year 108 girls 
were received at the establishment and 107 discharged. Eleven of the girls had 
sentences of six months and one of four months and there was one recall. The 
remaining 95 girls had sentences of three months. One girl had been sentenced for a 
second time. The latest detailed figures regarding girls received into detention are 
those for 1966, when there were also 108 girls so received. Of these, 48 were 
convicted of simple larceny, 20 of breaking and entering and 16 of aggravated 
larceny. Ninety-eight of these girls were sentenced to three months detention and 
10 to six months. Nineteen of them had no previous proved offences, 29 one 
previous proved offence, 30 two, 12 three, 1 1 four, 6 five, and 1 more than five. 
Thirty-one of them had no previous treatment, 49 one period on a probation order, 
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21 two periods on a probation order, 3 three periods on a probation order, 1 1 one 
period at an approved school and 1 two periods at an approved school. 

8. Some relevant research findings on delinquent girls are contained in the Home 
Office Research Unit report Studies of Female Offenders, which includes a survey 
of girls aged 16 to 20 sentenced to borstal or detention centre training in 1963. The 
following is an extract from it 

“For the social information which is available for both groups [those sent to 
borstal and to detention centres] there is remarkable similarity. The detention 
centre girls are slightly younger (even though those under 16 have been ex- 
cluded) and rather fewer are married or with children but these differences are 
slight. A significantly (in the statistical sense) greater number of borstal girls 
were living in a probation hostel at the time of the offence and fewer were living 
with their parents. Of those living under other circumstances, the proportion 
pregnant, home situation, known delinquent contacts, the percentage illegiti- 
mate, the proportion not brought up by one or both parents are all surprisingly 
similar. Unfortunately details on schooling and hospital treatment were not 
abstracted for the centre girls. 

“The groups differ most when the court history of the girls is compared. The 
borstal girls had more previous convictions, including some which had led to 
severe disposals and which would have excluded the possibility of sentencing to 
a detention centre on the present occasion; i.e. borstal and imprisonment. The 
most severe disposal of about 60% of both groups was probation, 31% of the 
detention centre girls had never been given this sentence compared with 18% of 
the borstal girls. The age of the first appearance in court, for whatever purpose, 
was on the whole somewhat lower among the girls eventually getting to borstal. 

“The current offence differed in that girls convicted of violence against the 
person do not appear to be sent to the detention centre while, conversely, those 
convicted of soliciting and allied offences do not get sent to borstal. Apart from 
these, there is a remarkable similarity in the proportion of girls in both types of 
institutions whose offences were larceny, shoplifting, fraud and breach of pro- 
bation conditions. If the larceny girls are compared in respect of previous con- 
victions there is a considerable overlap, but more of these borstal girls with few 
previous convictions come from courts in areas for which the detention centre is 
not normally available.” 

9. The findings of this study show that apart from the number of previous con- 
victions there is little difference between the sort of girl sentenced to detention 
centre training and the sort of girl sentenced to borstal training. 

10. The 14 sixteen-year old girls received at Moor Court in 1967 had committed 
offences in no way dissimilar from those committed by girls committed to ap- 
proved schools. 
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